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“WOULD GOD THAT ALL THE LORD’S PEO- 
PLE WERE PROPHETS.” 

Read at a Conference at Race Street Meetiffg-house, 

First month 25th, 1885. 

No character in all the annals of Israel has 
seemed to that people comparable to Moses, 
their hero, leader, preserver, prophet, poet 
and lawgiver ; for he had chosen rather to 
suffer affliction with God’s people than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. True 
patriot and faithful lawgiver, his civic duties 
were 80 important and his elevation so great 
in the minds of the people, it would have 
seemed likely that some sense of his own 
oot pre-eminence in his nation, would have 

a hindrance to the development of the 
_ character fitting a prophetic leader and 
awgiver. 

We read that the man Moses was very 
“meek.” Hebrew scholars believe that the 
expression of the chronicler translated “meek” 
would have been more properly rendered 
“disinterested.” His great wisdom and spir- 
itual insight may have been a subject of envy 
to some, but to the nobler of his people it 
was the ground of a loving loyalty. 

“My lord Moses forbid them,” cried the 
youthful Joshua, the son of Nun, when told 
that upon Eldad and Medad also rested the 
spirit of prophecy, as it did upon others of 

elders of Israel. Would Moses make use 


of his great authority to confirm his natural | caused their expulsion from general inter-/ 
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headship? His reply is a model of noble- 


minded patriotism and disinterestedness for 
all after times: “ Enviest thou for my sake? 
Would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets and that the Lord would put his 

spirit upon them.” 

The thought of exclusive self-exaltation 
was not found in that pure heart which could 
see God, or as the antique chronicler says, 
who “spake with God mouth to mouth, and 
not in dark speeches.” 

He had turned away from power, learning, 
luxury, everything that scems valuable to 
men, to identify himself with a degraded and 
enslaved race, and to lead and direct their 
perilous and weary migration into a region 
which was the home of their fathers. He 
had read to them the laws of the Most High, 
as from the heights of his spiritual exaltation 
he was able to discern the eternal word of 
God. He had been the physician, the preacher, 
the legislator, the ruler, the poet, as well as 
the prophet of Israel; and Israel was then a 
nomadic’ tribe or horde in the land of Egypt 
who were feared for their rapidly increasing 
numbers and their clanishness, and conse- 

uently were cruelly persecuted and oppressed. 

he region assigned to them, Goshen on the 
east bank of the Nile, became so much over- 
crowded that uncleanness and diseased con- 
ditions of life engendered leprosy, which 
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course with the Egyptian people as pestifer- 
ous outcasts. All their male children must 
be slain as a means of repression of their 
numbers, and it must have become evident to 
Moses that the only salvation of his afflicted 
race was their migration to another region. 

Their regeneration required a moral eleva- 
tion, an intellectual development and _physi- 
cal purification. To accomplish all this, 
required very high powers: and the highest 
development of these powers. It required a 
certain degree of personal influence with the 
monarch, and it required the confidence of the 
people of Israel themselves. A succession of 

rovidential circumstances had detached the 
Saien boy Moses from his enslaved and 
oppressed race, ensured him kindly nurture 
through his childhood, and introduced him 
to the highest mysteries of the religion of 
Egypt, and to all the learning of that ancient 
civilization. There is reason to believe he 
became a priest, and knew not only the erude 
popular faith, but the purer and higher reli- 
gion which is naturally revealed to the ear- 
nest seeking mind which reaches out toward 
the Infinite, and which doubtless underlaid 
the darker mysteries of the Egyptian cult. 
“These mysteries,” according to Schiller, 
“during their purity, included the doctrine 
of one God, refutation of paganism, and the 
immortality of the soul. ‘Those who partici- 
pated in these important teachings called 
themselves epoptae, or beholders, since the 
recognition of a previously hidden truth may 
be compared to the transition from darkness 
to light.” 

Egypt was almost certainly the first civil- 
ized state of which we have any historic 
mention. Doubtless physical and mental 
science developed hand in hand, and when the 
human mind was far enough advanced to give 
rise to the idea of a general connection of all 
things, it was od to grasp the conception 
of a Supreme Intelligence. 

This soul-exalting idea appears to have 
been communicated to a chosen few who were 
able to reach toit. Without a certain degree 
of intellectual culture, it would be impossible 
to correctly comprehend and apply the belief 
in one To spread it generally among 
the people would lead to contempt for the 
popular religion, which must have been idol- 
atry—and this would arouse a popular indig- 
nation like that which led to the death of 
Socrates, as an impious man who did not 
believe in the gods. 

If we accept the theory that Moses was 
such an instructed seer as this, we can ima- 

ine his position, with ,his mighty responsi- 
Bilities as the regenerator of a crushed and 
degraded people. To amend their corrupted 
physical life, behold the remarkable system 
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of hygienic laws which are to be attribuig | aod 7 
to him, at least in their origin. To arouse. them | 
spirituality, we note his bold and clear ag, rat 
mations of the sublimest truths concernin. wah is 
divine things and his vehement warning, t 
against idolatrous worship. Sl 

To establish moral ideas, we find this map 





who could see God and commune with hip ee 
“ face to face,” able to assure his people the cast 
the Eternal Jehovah is he who loveth right | gnd ¢ 
eousness in word and deed, thus establishino *. degr® 
his system once for all on a strong) ethiog % ful 8! 
basis. But for weary years does the great # ism 
man labor for his people—instructing, war. rigo 
ing, preaching and agonizing in prayer for § the: 
their true salvation. But if this might not % tion 
be, he entreats in his sorrow that he may the 
himself be blotted out of the book of life } Jeh 


In the moment of supreme elevation he was § 


ready to perish, if his darkened kinsfolk J joo! 
might not also arise and come forth worthy yal 
and accepted worshipers and obedient ser § yes 
vants of the eternal and spiritual essenceof @ tha 
which his own soul was cognizant. res 
“My presence shall go with thee, and ] of 
will give thee rest.” Such was the comfort. th 
ing assurance that the troubled leader and — 
lawgiver receives as he leads away from the er 
awful presence of Sinai his yet unregenerate, fit 
but beloved host, for whom he foresaw such S 


glorious possibilities. st 

They are not as yet far enough advanced ls 
for a cult in which physical symbolism or e 
ritualism had no part. An elaborate ritual Q 
with priestly vestments and ministrations, a i 
system of sacrificial worship with a wonder. 
ful mystic significance was ordained and 
established. “The children of Israel did all | 
the work. and Moses blessed them,” 

If Moses in singleness and purity of heart © 
was blessed with divine enlightenment, and 
was recognized as an authorized leader because 
he was one who spake from divine authority, 
what wonder that his devoted disciples re- 
sented it when they found that others besides 
their beloved chief were preaching with 
power and unction in the congregation of 
Israel. 

But to the magnanimous Moses, the disin- 
terested, it must have given a holy joy. Not 
to him alone had come the Divine Word. — 
Others were coming forward to stand before 
the people as ministers of the eternal veri- — 
ties, and the world-weary seer might lay 
down his head in death among the hills of 
Moab with the assurance that his people 
would not be forsaken at this stage of their 
progress out of slavery into independent 
national existence. 

He has succeeded in assuring the multi- 
tude of which he was the leader that they 
were especially beloved of the omnipotent 























| of the host who were to establish upon earth 


| the sanctification, the glorification of national 
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them the work of establishing a kingdom, 
or rather a commonwealth, in which Jeho- 
yah is the national Deity, the only omnipo- 
tent and omniscient God, who inhabiteth 
eternity, and whose name is holy. 

In the loftiest secrets of the Egyptian mys- 
teries, known only to the highest priestly 
caste in Egypt, he has educated an uncultured 
and degraded people, and has inspired a race 
degraded and humbled by a long and dread- 
ful slavery with sentiments of devoted patriot- 
ism, and has persuaded them to accept of a 
rigorous system of law, sufficient to regulate 
the conduct of life, to secure the family rela- 
tion, and to make the law of righteousness 
the supreme test of religion—for the great 
Jehovah was He who loved righteousness. 

He might climb to the mountain top and 
Jook from its heights to the region of hill and 
vale, of fruitful plains and of mountain fast- 
ness, and he was given to feel the assurance 
that on another leader and not on him must 
rest the conduct of the further movements 
































the worship of the Supreme Divinity. 

Israel were all to become epoptae or behold- 
ers, and there was that in their race which 
fitted them for the great mission before them. 
Says Stanley, “It is the earliest recorded in- 
stance of a great natiunal emancipation. In 
later times religion has been so often and so 
exclusively associated with ideas of order, of 
obedience, of submission to authority, that it 
is well to be reminded that it has other aspects 
also. This, the first epoch, of our religious 
history, is, in its original historic significance, 


independence and freedom.” Their future 
life is to be dedicated to the service of Jeho- 
vah their deliverer: ‘“ Who is like unto Thee, 
gloribus in holiness, fearful in praises, doin 
wonders? Jehovah shall reign forever aa 
ever.” 

As an enduring relic of that day we have 
the brief, abrupt decalogue—the ten precepts 
which embodied the ethical teaching upon 
which, says Stanley, “all true spiritual 
teaching has beeen built up and sustained. 
... They represent to us, both in fact and 
idea, the granite foundation, the immovable 
mountain on which the world is built up; 
without which all theories of religion are but 
as shifting and fleeting clouds; they give the 
two homely fundamental -laws, which all 
subsequent revelation has but confirmed and 
sanctified, the law of our duty towards God, 
and the law of our duty towards our neighbor.” 

We value the simple precepts formulated 
by Moses, recognizing their worth and adapt- 
ation to the circumstances in which Israel 
was then placed. But civilized mankind may 
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a day, when saith the 
pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; and upon 
the servants, and upon the handmaids in those 
days will I pour out my Spirit.”—(Joel 2: 28) 
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ee ee, ee gee gs ae gk ee 
} gpd only One, and that they had assigned | learn of this self-denying, this magnaminous 
and disinterested man of God, to what heights 
human excellence, by divine communion may 
attain. 
the prophet of all prophets, the preacher who 
could search all hearts, the princely ruler who 
knew no selfish heart throb, and the lover of 
his people who in his agony of prayer could 
ask his own rejection from immortal joy, if 
so be his sinning and idolatrous brethren 
might find favor at last with Jehovah, will be 
held in everlasting remembrance. 


But the statesman of all statesmen, 


Was the last hour of the seer enlightened 


by a glorious vision of the far-off coming day, 
when mankind will draw so near to the foun- 
tain of all mercy and truth as to need no 
dark speeches, no sacrifical offering, no 
elaborate ritual in their worship of Jehovah ; 
when all shall know Him from the least 
unto the greatest, when both the sons and 
the daughters shall prophesy, when the 
aged shall see dreams of glory and of joy, and 
the inspired youth be kindled with the visions 
which are undying poesy. 


could foretell such 


A prophet of a later a 
ost High, “I will 


His aspiration to the Guardian God as he 


laid down his wearied head, while he craved 
blessings on the teeming host of Israel now at 
the portals of the promised land; “ Let thy 
work appear unto thy servants, and thy glory 
unto their children. 
the Lord God be upon us: and establish thou 
the work of our hands upon us ; 
of our hands establish thou it.” 

ward, passionate Israel, to thee is committed 
the precious trust of the spiritual worship of 
Jehovah. Thou wast the schoolmaster to lead 
mankind to Christ. 


And let the beauty of 


et the work 
rring, way- 


8. R. 





ANECDOTE OF JOSEPH HOAG. 

The following incident is mentioned in the 
Christian Worker, by a Friend who heard it 
narrated by Joseph Hoag when in his 83d 
year, but not found in his Journal : 


“ He said there was a neighboring Quarterly 
Meeting, within twenty miles of him, at which 
lived a young minister, highly esteemed by 
Friends at home, but as for his part, he had 
but little use for him. One First-day morn- 
ing he was awakened about three’ o’clock, 
and there came vividly before him the meet- 
ing twenty miles away, to which the afore- 
said young minister belonged, with the 
conviction that he must attend it that day, 
cold and stormy as it was. His wife encour- 
aged him to be obedient to his Master’s call, 
so as they arose from their comfortable resting - 
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ower long before day, to make preparations 
r his journey on horseback, as it was the 
only way he had to travel (unless he would 
go afoot). 

“So he went and reached the meeting soon 
after it had gathered, at the head of which 
sat the young minister. He, seeing Joseph 
Hoag enter the meeting, he kindly gave him 
his seat, and as he sat there with his mind 
turned to the Lord, that he might know what 
service his Master had for him in that meet- 
ing, he waited not in vain. He had sat there 
but a short time when his Lord showed him 
very clearly his duty, and when he believed 
the time had come for him to stand up and 
declare the same, there having been words 

ut into his mouth to utter, he put forth his 
ds to the banister in front of him to assist 
himself to rise, so that his friends noticed it, 
but before he gave utterance, the words and 
subject were all taken from him, and he was 
unable to recall them. Presently the young 
minister by his side arose and took the very 
words that he had been about to speak, and 
handled the same subject he had been ponder- 
ing, much -to the satisfaction of our friend 
Joseph Hoag. So he came to the conclusion 
that the young man’s preaching came from 
the same place that his did.” 





PATIENCE, 


God once planted a seed in the world so 
precious that it seemed as if all the rest of 
human history was but a preparation for the 
plant that was to grow out of it. That seed 
was Jesus Christ. How short was his life! 
How little he seemed to have said and done 
in it! He wrote no book, to be read and 
remembered when he was gone. He died, 
his work, as it seemed, only just begun. 
But a good life is immortal. A perfume 
goes from it, which fills the world with 
sweetness and joy. Mankind have ever 
since been living out of his life. They look 
through his faith, and see God as their 
father and man as their brother. His con- 
fidence in the supreme power of truth and 
love is gradually mending and molding all 
the institutions of men—abolishing slavery, 
discouraging tyranny, lifting up the poor, 
teaching the ignorant, raising mankind to 
a confidence in itself. This is the great 
miracle of Christianity, a miracle repeated 
before our eyes every day—its divine power 
of overcoming evil with good. 

Let us believe in the great laws by which 
good is born evermore out of evil, and life 
out of death. Let us trust and hope, and 
look forward, and work on. O broken 
hearts, weighed down with unutterable grief, 
look up, and see that the Lord reigns; that 
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a wisdom so mighty as to be inexplj 
to us now is sweeping on to the vast issues 
eternity! We are too happy in being 


mitted to live, to be spectators of this Clark 
panorama, to be actors with God op 

divine stage of being. Be thankful for egg 

day. Be patient with what seems the ii 


in the progress of truth, the advance jj 
Christianity, the triumph of justice, th} gv 
development of the human race. With McA 
one day is as a thousand years and a thoy. © ort 
sand years as one day. ‘The year 1885, is, < sl 
therefore about the middle of the 

of the second day since Christ came, 
Life is born out of death, a new and higher 









































































hope rather than patience. But patience is 
a most important element in true hope. The 
Scripture wisely speaks of the “ patience of 
hope ;” for impatient hope leads only to dis 
couragement and the death of courage and 
energy. Thus, at this season of the year, 
when winter is around us, the patience of 
hope looks forward to a new spring, when 
Nature shall hang rich in bloom and beauty, 
the air grow fragrant with delicate eniana- 
tions of Sheen the buds visibly swell, and 
grasses and flowers cover the whole earth 
with a gentle carpet, soft to the foot and 
tender to the eye. God is patient with us: 
let us be patient with him and with ourselves, 
Let us not be impatient, therefore, because 
the world seems to move so slowly, because 
abuses die hard, because our own sins sprout 
up again from their roots, and other people 
seem incurable in their perversity. We must 
be patient with ourselves, patient with others 
patient with God. Inflexible as regards 
principle, accommodating as regards methods — 
waiting without indolence, working without | 
hurry. The hurricane snaps the oak, but is 
never able to tear up the grass. The gras 
bends to the storm, and rises again erect a8 
before. Let us then “ possess our souls in | 
patience,” “ bring forth fruit with patience,” 
and so through patience and comfort havean 4 


life. Heaven never seems so near us ag I 
we stand by the side of our beloved d fira 
Immortality is never so certain as when unc 
are in contact with mortality. Death her 
us of life; and, as we enter that dark valley, | to 
its shadows grow luminous with the fi sit 
of angels. The consolation which God all 
down into the heart awakens hope, some § de 
“through patience and comfort may hay § of 
hope.” nt 
“ A little longer still, patience beloved, be 
A little longer still, ere heaven unroll al 
The glory and the brightness and the wonder, fi 
Eternal and divine, that wait the soul.” fi 
Thus, at the beginning of a New Year, lt | ¢ 
us learn again the lesson of patience, A} | 
New Year sermon most commonly speaks of } | 
‘ 
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dying hope. So shall the dark shadow of 
ff the valley of death grow bright and luminous 
nf with the footsteps of angels.—James Freeman 
@arke, in Christian Register. 





EARNESTZWORDS FOR MOTHERS. 
In a discourse on school matters recently 


Ce, - given in our city, School Superintendent 

th God | McAllister uttered the following earnest 

& thou. < words. We think they might apply with 
ia, 4 


almost equal force to fathers, for surely both 
parents should be alive to the best interests 
of their children « 

Every mother cau and should be the cnild’s 
first teacher. She is the child’s first teacher 
unconsciously ; by thought and intention let 
her be its firat instructor, directing its energies 
to definite ends; have a purpose when she 
sits down for the “children’s hour ;” invent 
amusements that will be instructive and will 
develop the child’s faculties. In these days 
of encyclopedias and science primers there is 
no reason why a mother who has not had the 
benefit of a thorough training should not be 
able to at least give a satisfactory and truth- 
ful answer to any question propounded in her 
family. Of one thing she must be certain, 
that her answer is correct so far as it goes. 


= 


AT Itisavery grave thing for a child to find a 
sof | parent has stated a thing asa truth that is 
is not a truth. If the mother cannot answer the 
The question at once, let the child know that she 
e of will find out and give it an answer as soon as 


possible, and then make it possible to be soon. 
There are hundreds of mothers who will 
say that it is impossible for a woman who 
has a family of children and a house to care 
for, with the aid of one or no servant, to give 
the time necessary to study to make up for 
early deficiency of education, and attend to 
the necessary duties about her. The most 
necessary duty you have is attending to the 
harmonious development of your child ; every 
other duty is secondary to that; and no time 
is so well spent or so profitably spent as that 
devoted to its education. Teaching it to use 
its eyes so that it will be alive to the beauties 
of nature will open to a child a resource in 
times of temptation and sorrow; and by 
teaching it to discover and enjoy nature, lead 
its thought up to the Giver of all good. 
Teach it by contrast; point out to a child 
the visible effects of neglect and evil. A 
child will readily understand the difference 
between a well-cared-for field and one that is 
neglected; a well-developed tree, symmet- 
rical and thrifty, and one crooked and barren. 
So, too, can the effects of neglect and evil in 
man be pointed out, and pity for the sufferer, 
and thankfulness for its own privileges, be 
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taught. In the training of children, parents 
do not give them credit for the amount of in- 
tellectual activity that they possess, and think 
that children do not observe, when their little 
minds are just as busy drawing conclusions 
as are the minds of those about them. 

Seek, above all things, to be familiar with 
your child—yes, familiar .with your own 
child ; business, the care of the house and the 
bodies of the children, have not left time to 
become fully familiar with their mental and 
moral natures. Establish the closest con- 
fidence in your intercourse, and let them 
always have the interest and sympathy shown 
in their affairs that they deserve, looking at 
them from the child’s standpoint. The affair 
that is of trivial importance in your estima- 
tion is of vital importance in the child’s 
estimation. There is no surer way to shut out 
a child’s confidence than by treating its affairs 
with indifference or ridicule. Surely you 
have as much time to give in listening to 
your child’s projects and disturbances, ambi- 
tions and doubts, as you have to the business 
affairs of John Smith, or the household annoy- 
ances of John Smith’s wife. Let the children, 
that are the light of your life, receive the 
courtesy and attention that you accord to the 
man or woman in whom you have no special 
interest. No person’s happiness is so dear to 
you, no person’s interest 1s so dear to you, as 
that of your child. Recognizing this, so 
arrange your household, social, and business 
affairs that you, your children, and your 
friends will adapt themselves to the fact. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


To Teachers and others interested in Friends’ 
Schools : 

As an outgrowth of a desire to awaken in 
our teachers a greater interest in their work 
and in each other, and to affurd better oppor- 
tunities for meeting together for mutual im- 
provement, and as a means of furnishing 
increased facilities for studying the science 
and art of education, a Teachers’ Library 
Association of Friends has been formed, and 
enough money has already been subscribed 
to justify them in proceeding to carry out 
their proposed plans. 

Any one interested in Friends’ schools who 
shall pay to the association one dollar or 
more per annum may become a member. It 
is intended to have a well-selected and com- 
prehensive collection of educational books 
and periodicals, so classified and ctpleane 
as to be readily available. They will be 
kept, in connection with Friends’ Library, at 
Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, but 
in separate cases and on separate tables; and 
members of the Teachers’ Library Associa- 
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tion can have the use, not only of all the 
books and periodicals of their own library, 
but of those of the other, numbering now 
several thousand volumes of excellent 
works. 

The library room will be open on Fourth- 
days, from 2 to 5 in the afternoon, and from 
7 to 9 in the evening; on Seventh- -days, from 
10 A. M. to 5 P.M, and from 7 to 9 in 
the evening, and on Fourth-day morn- 
ing, there will be an opening to accom- 
modate Friends attending meeting. Teach- 
ers and other members of the association will 
find in the library at these times a comfort- 
able reading room, where may be found the 
best educational books and periodicals of the 
day. Accommodating arrangements will be 
made for borrowers living at a distance. 

As the object of the association is to bene- 
fit teachers and others in charge of our 
schools, the Committee of Management will 
aid such as desire it in regard to the selection 
of books and-courses of reading, and they 
will endeavor, also, to answer all questions 
referred to them in relation to schools and 
school work. 

It is hoped that all our teachers and others 
interested in our educational work will be- 
come members of the association, contribute 
to its funds, and aid in its labors. 

Names and subscriptions may be sent to 
the clerk, who will freely give further infor- 
mation, if it is desired. 

A meeting of the association will be held, 
in Room No. 1, Friends’ Meeting-house, Fif. 
teenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, on 
Seventh-day morning, Second month 7th, 
1885,.at 9 o’clock. A | interested are invited. 

On‘behalf of the association, 

Henry R. Russetx, Clerk. 

Woodbury, N. J., Second mo. 2, 1885. 





EnruustasmM makes up for many defects. 
Neither knowledge nor power nor money can 
supply the place of enthusiasm ; but enthusi- 
asm, on the other hand, can supply the place 
of all these. Even a weak invalid can do 
more of God’s work in the world with enthusi- 
asm, than can a strong man without enthusi- 
asm. There is encouragement in this thought 
for those who feel their lack in these other 
res . If you have not these, but have 
enthusiasm, you have what can supply the 
lack of these. Great movements have rarely 
begun where the world would expect them to 
begin. It is the man who is on fire with an 
earnest purpose, rather than the millionaire 
or the monarch or the scholar, who starts 
those new impulses which wrest the world out 
of its old grooves. The world could do with 
less splendor, with less literature, with less 
elegant trifling of all kinds, but one thing of 
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CORRESPONDENCE, | have 
f suc 
cootiv 
When we serve the public it is a comfort 4} unp0 
know we give satisfaction. The paper, tome | bene 
is very interesting, and while it may be 


to enlarge its columns and diversify the gyh, ¢ barre 
jects, I want the religious element 4 to th 
always stand first, that whenever it finds 
lodgment in the outside world it may 

the language of prophetic vision : “Arise and 
shine for thy light is come and the ow 
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the Lord is risen upon thee ;” for, as 


properly stated in the last number, the in P 
ual needs more attention, it being the crown | his § 
of all attainments. Quantities of pamphlet } 80m 
pertaining to literature and science go ou} “T' 
weekly from the press, I want our sheet should | 908 
be of a higher order, even Truth eternal, § 924 
beacon light pointing the traveler to the Nev} vet 
Jerusalem, the Church invisible, her clothi fan 
of fine linen clean and white, “which is the use 
righteousness of saints,” the ‘figures i a 
Scripture to represent purity are so beautiful, off 
they seem to raise us in our contemplations wo 
above the world. Holy men spake as they | 0 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, and: the of 
riches of their experience have come down to ca 
us, through the lapse of unnumbered ages, re 
worthy of all acceptation. g 

Whatever we do to benefit mankind, let us li 
guard against self-applause. And in our u 
charities let not the left hand know what the b 


right hand doeth, rather count it all joy that 
we are found worthy to be almoners even’ of 
earthly good. All in health can give their 
presence in the chambers of the sick and suf- 
fering, and mingle tears with the bereaved 
and mourning, that each life may be a ayno- 
nym of Him “ who went about doing good.” 
Saran Hunt. 
First mo. 26th, 1885. 





EsTEEMED FRIEND :—After a protracted, 
and at times almost discouraging effort, we 
succeeded last month in organizing a band of 
colored children, youth and adults, under the 
title of “ Temperance Wide Awakes ;” not- 
withstanding the earnest opposition of a large 
circle of liquor advocates, calling themselves 
“ Moderate Drinkers,’’ in this city. 

At a large temperance meeting held in one — 
of the colored churches, the young woman to © 
whom Scattered Sceds have been kindly sent 
for distribution, was elected superintendent — 
of the said band. About 80 colored j 
have thus far had their names enrolled as — 





members; all the children and youth (witha 4 
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few adults) signing the triple pledge, to ab-| On last First-day, the 25th inst., we were 
stain from liquors, tobacco and profane lan- favored by the acceptable visit and ministe- 
guage ; while some adults signed the single | rial service of our friend Thomas Foulke, who 
ae against liquors. We are expecting to} has been on a visit to his son, a Senator in 
ce quite a number more to join soon. Many | the Indiana Legislature, and came somewhat 
of such people need to have some visible in- | out of his way to attend our meeting, before 
centive to induce them to join in such rather | returning to his eastern home. We appreciate 
unpopular movements even for their own | and benefit by these remembrances. 

benefit; and we found that in giving each one W P. 
a copy of those Scattered Seeds sent in the 
barrels from W. C. proved quite encouraging 


Chicago, Il., First mo. 29th, 1885. 


bould $ to them. The distribution occasionally of| Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting.—Philadel- 
fing, some temperance tracts to them would also| phia Quarterly.Meeting was held, Second 
peak | be very instructive and pleasing, if we could | month 3d, at the Meeting-house at Fifteenth 
sand | only induce some one to send us such. and Race streets. The morning was wintry, 
ry of The influence of our work will be seen by | and the streets were clad in fresh fallen snow, 
very | the following incident: A little colored boy | but a goodly company assembled at or near 
iri. | in Parsons, whose father merely consented for | the accustomed hour. 

ow | his son to go.to a youth’s temperance meeting| Very soon the meeting was addressed by 
iets ¥ some time ago, joined the colored band of| Isaac Hicks, of Long Island. The subject of 
out} “Temperance Wide Awakes,” promising to| his reflections was the words of Holy Writ: 
wild } abstain from all intoxicating liquors, tobacco | “The law of the Spirit of life sets us free 


and profane language. The boy recently | from the law of sin and death.” 

went to the house of an aristocratic white} If we are led by the law of the Spirit of 
family who kept cider and wine for family | Life, we are sons of God, heirs of God, and 
use. A colored woman living there wished | joint heirs with Christ. If we do come under 
to test the efficacy of the boy’s pledge by | this law of life, we are subject to the law of 
offering him a glass of wine, telling him it|sin and death. He believed that mankind_is 
would do him good that cold day. The little | destined more and more to come under the 
*< shrugged his shoulders and quaintly said, | law of the Spirit of Life—that evil will even- 
“No, ma’am, I’ve taken the pledge, and I | tually perish—until the earth shall be full of 
can’t drink wine.” The woman pleasantly | the.Spirit of the Lord, as the waters cover 
responded, “ Well, Tommy, won’t you take a| the sea. 

glass of this nice sweet cider then?” The| Ellison Newport spoke feelingly of the un- 
little boy indignantly turned away from the | ceftainties of life and the certainty of death, 
tempter, bravely declaring that he would keep | exhorting all to be diligent in employing 
his pledge and would not drink any such | every talent while the day lasts, and we may 
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things. W. WALTON. be employed in the Master’s vineyard, ‘“ Set 
Parsons, Kansas, First mo. 24th, 1885. thy house in order, for thou shalt die and not 
SCI callsciacilis centered hand neaicisingin aranentssapteentoeerntentenstenemenaractietaraspaineemeniamens oaaanaen ive. 
LOCA IN FORMATIO N. Harriet E. Kirk remarked the absence of 


—s : children in the meeting, remembering the 
In view of the apparently increasing di-| time when the blessed Master took such in 
vergence of the branches of the once united | His arms and blessed them, saying to those 
Society of Friends, in matters of practice and | who cautioned the little ones to “ trouble not 
doctrine, it is pleasant to note the occasional | the Master,” “Of such are the kingdom of 
evidence of that spirit which rises above these | heaven.” 
differences and recognizes a common spirit} Samuel J. Levick considered this properly 
and purpose and offers greeting in love. Our|a meeting of the fathers and the mothers to 
little meeting in Chicago has felt the influence | inquire into and transact the affairs of our 
of such greeting in the recent visit and labors | religious organization. Our fathers seemed 
of Edward Sharpless, a minister of Philadel- | to have a higher estimate than we of the im- 
re Yearly Meeting of the Orthodox branch. | portance of walking together with one accord 
aking our city in his way on a return from | in the cause of the advancement of the truth 
a visit to meetings west of us, he felt a desire | of God, which has caused this people to be 
to sit with us, and an appointed meeting was | one body. 
announced for First-day afternoon, the 11th| Let all mind their calling, being faithful 
inst., which was well attended by our mem-|to their work, giving milk unto babes and 
bers. Th spirit and matter of his service| the meat to strong men, so shall all be fed 
was cordial and satisfactory, inciting to faith- | and all be nourished. 





fulness and unity of spirit under the bonds of 
Christian love, 


At the women’s meeting for business, the 
usual calling of representatives, showed, 
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that of these all except four, three of these 
being prevented by indisposition in their 
families. 

The answering of the Queries was then in 
order. There seemed to be no exception to 
the general claim that our meetings have 
been faithfully held, that brotherly love con- 
tinues, and that due care is taken in the ad- 
ministration of discipline. 

Annie Shoemaker and Rachel W.;Hillborn 
were appointed to serve this meeting as clerks 
the ensuing year. 

ro is for a change of discipline were 
presented by Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, 
and these claimed the serious consideration 
of this body. These propositions ask for such 
modifications of discipline as may prevent 
such disownments as seem not required as a 
vindication of the law of Christian rectitude. 
After deliberating on the proposed changes 
separately, the whole matter was referred to 
a joint committee of men and women Friends, 
to report to the Quarterly Meeting in the 
coming Fifth month. 

The appointment of a committee to nominate 
Friends to serve on Representative Committee 
concluded the business of this meeting. 8. R. 
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WE call attention to the communication, 
in another column, from our friend, Henry 
R. Russell, who introduces to the notice of 
our teachers the advantages of the Educa- 
tional Department about to be opened at 
Friends’ Library, Fifteenth and Race streets. 





Wirs this issue the forty-first volume of 
Friends’ Intelligencer closes. To all who have 
aided the Editors by contributions to its col- 
umns or kind words of encouragement in the 
prosecution of their work thanks are grate- 
fully extended. 

That the same assistance in the weekly 
labors of compiling the forty-second volume 
will be rendered, these former favors give as- 
surance. 

As the coming volume will be somewhat 
increased in size, and the new features of an 
“ Educational Department,” “The Library,” 
and “ Current Events,” will enlarge the scope 
of its influence, it is confidently hoped that 
the subscription list will be increased com- 
mensurate with the increase of the labor and 
cost involved. 
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Tue SratisticAL OuTLooK.—The attey. 
tion of the public has very recently beg, 
called to the outlook here, in America, of the 
various religious denominations in regard j) 
their numerical strength. Our neighbor of 
the Friends’ Journal has given in his Paper 
some statistics interesting to Friends, ang 
sums up the total membership of the Ortho. 
dox branch, including its subdivisions, at 77, 
661, and our own sum total at nearly 25,009, 
This, we infer, is a very carefully prepare 
statement. From other data the aggregated 
number of Friends in this country is placed 
at 150,000, which may not be too large, the 
Journal says, “counting those who go with 
the several bodies, without being actually 
members.” From a monthly magazine of the 
current month we clip the following, culled 
from a record of members of various religious 
sects : 

“The Friends or Quakers show a falling 
off of 60 per cent., and now number onl 
150,000 persons. But the most startling fig- 
ures of all are those that relate to the Roman 
Catholics. In 1860 they numbered 3,100,000. 
That church to-day claims 9,500,000 adher- 
ents, a gain of 200 per cent. It isa 
notable fact that Calvinists, Unitarians and 
Quakers, as well as the sects with definite 
creeds, are rapidly losing ground, while the — 
ritualistic churches, such as Catholics and 
Episcopalians, and what may be called the 
emotional sects, such as Methodists and Bap- 
tists, are either holding their own or gaining 
ground. ‘These changes in what may be 
called the spiritual attitude of the nation 
will in time show itself in the very structure 
of our institutions.” 

We do not present these figures with any 
view to discourage, simply that we may know 
the facts, and be encouraged to increase our 
zeal, and also to induce us to renew our 
strength for the battle, which must be con- 
stant, if we would have the truth to spread. 
We believe we possess a truth, not exclu- 
sively, that, if we are its faithful expounders, 
will be of value to the world. And one evi- 
dence of its possession should be manifest in 
the correct lives we lead, that these bear tes- 
timony to the truth that the Divine Spirit 
dwells within us, and governs our actions. 

In the olden time, we read that it was 
given to those to be the conquerors who 
“kept the commandments and walked in the 
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statutes of the Lord.” They were enabled, 
not by their numbers, but by true living, fig- 
uratively speaking, “five to chase a hundred, 
and one hundred to put ten thousand to 
flight.” And, while we may never have 
large majorities as compared with other reli- 
gious bodies, we can take some comfort in 
the wisdom contained in a recent aphorism, 
that when mankind gets into difficulties “ it 
always looks to the minority for relief.” We 
can, at least, strive to be a good “ minority.” 

Let us not argue from this that we need 
not endeavor to spread our truth. Not so. 
We must be diligent in this, and not rest 
upon the good works done by our fathers. A 
garden, however well stocked with precious 
seeds, will not produce well unless it is con- 
stantly tilled, and much care and thought 
given to it in every way. ‘There is a wou- 
derful significance in the fact that itis in 
those churches that have the most in them 
that appeals to that which feeds our outward 
senses that show the largest increase. Let us 
work to uphold the solid virtues, putting on 
our armor of truth, not boastingly, “as one 
who puts it off, the battle done,” but study 
ourselves,' 


“ And most of all note well 
Wherein kind nature meant us to excel,”’ 





MARRIED, 


SCHULTZ—MOORE.—On First mo. 22d, 
1885, under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, of Philadelphia, William Schultz, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, son of William and the 


_ late Eleanor Schultz, of Wilmington, Del., 


and pephine L., daughter of Jonathan R. 
and Sarah L. Moore. 








DEATHS, 


BROWN.—On First-day First month 25th, 
1885, at her residence, Lombard, Cecil co., Md., 
Caroline H., widow of the late Edwin J. 
Brown, and pemngest daughter of the late Jo- 
seph Gatchell, Sr., of this city, in the 64th 
= of her age; a member of Nottingham 

onthly Meeting. 


BUNTING.—On First month 31st, 1885, at 
Darby, Pa., Emma C., wife of Joseph Bunting, 
Jr., in her 49th year. 


ECKERT.—On the morning of First month 
28th, in West Philadelphia, Edith M., daugh- 
ter of John and Ma kert, and grandchild 
of Anne 8. Clothier, in her 6th year. 


HUNT.—On First month 25th, 1885, L. 
Annie, daughter of Benjamin S. Hunt, of 
Philadelphia, in the 9th year of her age. 


LUKENS.—On First month 8d, 1885, in 
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Hoopeston, Ill., of diphtheria, Ruth A., aged 2 
years; also, Mary E., on the morning of the 
&th of the same month, aged 4 years; and in 
the evening of the same day, Vora C., aged 15 

ears; daughters of Charles A. and Mary EI- 
en Lukens; all members of Benjaminville 
Monthly Meeting of Friends in McLean co., 
Illinois. 

Thus a bright and happ 
most desolate ; only two c Naren being spared 
to the grief-stricken parents. 

The sweet child — of baby Ruth and 
Jittle Mary, and the loving voice of thoughtful 
Vora, are all hushed in the silent tomb. Es- 
pecially sad seems the death of Vora, at that 
age when life is so bright, so full of hope and 
promise. She was one of superior mind, ten- 
der in feeling, gentle in disposition, ever mind- 
ful of home and its duties, thoughtful and 
considerate beyond her years, for the comfort 
and happinessof others. Her expanding mind 
had ae and made its own that better part 
of life that is so beautifully exemplified by the 

rinciples and teachings of the meek and lowly 

esus. In her last hours, while suffering the 
pangs of a dreadful and fatal disease, her un- 
selfish devotion to father, mother and sisters 
would rise far above bodily pain and manifest 
itself by anxious inquiry concerning their com- 
fort and condition. 

Ambitious to be helpful to others, she had 
felt and manifested a desire to become in the 
near future an instructor of the young, to be 
able to lead them in the way of truth and life; 
but the Master called, and her spirit, which 
was anchored on the “ Rock of Ages,’’ will- 
ingly responded, and when ‘the silver cord 
was loosed and the golden‘bowl was broken,”’ 
her sweet spirit took its flight back to the God 
who gave it. 

“Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou 
art with me; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me.” 

MARSHALL.—On Twelfth mo. 29th, 1884, 
in Germantown, Pa., Rebecca R., widow of 
Wallace Marshall, and daughter of the late 
Joseph and Esther Ridgway ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Philadelphia. 


PAXSON.—On First month 25th, 1885, in 
Philadelphia, Lewis C., son of Frank W. and 
Rebecca Paxson, in his 5th year. 


PEDRICK.—Suddenly, on First mo, 238d, 
1885, at Petrolia, Canada, Elihu Pedrick, for- 
merly of Philadelphia, in his 73d year ; a mem- 
ber of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


SPICER.—On the morning of Twelfth mo. 
13th, 1884, John Spicer, aged 85 years; a mem- 
ber of Baltimore onthly Meeting. 


THOMAS.—On Sixth-day, First mo, 23d, 
1885, in Philadelphia, Joanna Thomas, in her 
87th year. 

WATKINS.—On Second month Ist, 1885, 
Emma W., wife of Isaac Watkins, and daugh- 
ter of the late Lewis Walker, in her 77th year; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
of Philadelphia. 

WILSON.—On Twelfth month 28th, 1884, 
in West Philadelphia, Carrie K., wife of Lu- 
ther M. Wilson, and daughter of Abram Childs 
and the late Caroline Moser. 
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From our Special Correspondent. 

THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION.—NO. IV. 

The New England States represented at 
the World’s Fair have shown good judg- 
ment in not attempting to compete with 
other States in the display of natural pro- 
ducts, as it would have been human nature 

to do; for, as George Eliot somewhere says, 
in substance, “ We are apt to pride ourselves 
on qualities which we do not possess, and ne- 
glect to recognize those we really have.” 

In Connecticut, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island, manufacturers run riot. Every avail- 
able bit of space is economized (New England 
has a genius for economy) and the result is 
an amount of display to the square inch 
hardly approached by other States. Con- 
necticut clocks remind us of the flight of 
time, Connecticut bicycles of a way to keep 
up with it, and bird cages, shears, glassware, 
sewing machines, ammunition, etc. bear evi- 
dence that many men have many minds, sure 
enough. We peered anxiously among these 
articles in search of an exhibit of wooden nut- 
megs, but our investigation went unrewarded. 

The New Hampshire pavilion is a quaint 
affair, draped ond roofed with gay figured 
cretonne from mills in that State, and on the 
extreme summit of the roof an immense cre- 
tonne fan stands invitingly open. If the 
weather grows much warmer there will pro- 
bably be some frantic attempts to get this arti- 
cle down, on the part of fanless visitors. 
cast of the State, covered with little bumps to 
represent the White Mountains, gives one a 
faint idea of the climbing to be done there 
by summer tourists. The most attractive 
thing in this State, to housekeepers at least, 
is the work of the woolen and cotton factories, 
in the shape of prints, ginghams, lawns, cre- 
tonnes, sheetings and blankets, the last-named 
a marvel of fleeciness and lightness. Churns 
and hammocks of different kinds, are among 
the manufactures that occupy the remaining 
space and attract general attention. 

The Atlantic Mills of Rhode Island have 
A ise display of cotton s, and, so far as 
I have observed, little Rhody is the only 
State, with one exception, to offer a jewelry 
exhibit. Schools of the State have their 
work here, in preference to placing it in the 
educational department, and it is certainly 
creditable, especially that of the Froebel 
school. 

Maine has a good sized space allotted to it, 
which wears a finished air, and the com- 
missioners or their aids, for there is no badge 
by which to distinguish a commissioner from 


_ common clay, seem to be at liberty to read 


the newspapers, and otherwise take their ease. 
Indian goods form a feature here, such as 
snow shoes, birch canoes and baskets. A case 
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neatly arranged, displays the fauna of the 
State. Tools, croquet sets, sail boats, all 

of wooden ware, and such materials ag gj 
ham and duck, testify to the variety of ways 
in which Maine men get their living and ty 
the fact that they deserve to get a good ong, 

Vermont has been very late in her Prepe. 
rations, and for awhile I was tempted to think 
she had seceded from the Union, but she jy 
gradually losing her “without form an4 
void” appearance. 

The exhibit from Massachusetts is almog 
entirely of an educational nature, and ig ¢gp. 
tainly a complete one in that way. En 
the space by an aisle between two walls on 
which the free evening drawing schools haye 
specimens of their work, we are stopped at 
the outset and prevented from going further 
by our desire not to miss a single one of these 
beautiful drawings. The work, in shading, is 
particularly fine. 

The Blind Asylum and Home for the 
Feeble-minded have also a'creditable show. 
ing in the way of handiwork, and the former 
has specimens of the maps and books used 
by blind pupils. A large collection, consist ” 
ing of architectual designs, landscapes, stil] 
life, antiques and anatomical drawings, in oils, 
water colors, crayon and pencil, is sent by the 
Normal Art School. The Institute of Tech. 
nology has an interesting display of quite 
original and novel designs for prints, wall. 


A| paper, lace, carpets, etc., chiefly done by 


women, and of designs for machinery by men 
and boys. 

Not less important nor less interesting is 
the work of the public schools in the line of 
sewing. Reports of the work are given, and 
illustrations in the way of detached button- © 
holes, neatly made, and articles of underwear 
all done by hand, serve to point the reports, 
Prang has a large collection of cards, the pretti- 
est and most artistic that have been issued, 
and a series of plates showing the successive | 
stages in the production of a chromo. The 
picture serving as example requires ten or 
twelve colors, and each color has, to be intro- 
duced by a separate process, thus making a | 


many plates as colors in the chromo. Some . 


hoto-etchings, heliotypes, etc., were sent by — 
Sues firms, and add materially to the effect. 
The Chelsea Art Casting Company has a 
fine collection of art objects and a very artistic — 
fireplace. Some Indian pottery from Gray — 
Head reminds us that Massachusetts has not ~ 
always stood on the high plane with reference — 
to art that she now occupies. 

A number of colonial and revolutionary ~ 
relics are sent by Ben Perley Poore, whose — 
antiquarian possessions are the envy of cok ~ 


lectors. Old flint locks that probably did ™% 


en ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ect 2" BES | 


duty at Bunker Hill, swords and cartridge J 
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boxes, old-time table service, and kettles and 
ammunition belts draw the visitor’s eye, and 
set him to thinking on the “ good old times.” 

Last, but not least, the State fisheries have 
a fine exhibit, showing all the paraphernalia’ 
of a fishing smack and crew. __ 

Skipping across New York (which seems to 
have been holding back until the other exhi- 
bits were arranged) and Ohio, of which we 
have written in previous letters, the Hoosier 
pavilion of awning cloth, inside which carpet 
and easy chairs make everything cosy, attracts 
our glance. The grain display, which seems 
to be the only thing in the nature of a State 
exhibit, is neatly and 5 same omar se Saw S07 
About everything else appears to be the con- 
tribution of business firms. The space taken 
by the Encaustic Tile Company of Indian- 
apolis isso arranged as to show off their 
work to the best advantage, and a unique 
feature is a toy house roofed and nailed with 
specimens of lightning rod of different patterns. 
Models of plows and other agricultural im- 
plements come from South Bend. 

It is to be hoped that the memorial 
addressed to the Illinois legislature, asking 
for a contribution toward the State exhibit, 
will meet with the attention it merits; for the 
commissioners are much hampered by lack of 
funds, and have been obliged to depend on 
private assistance. The State has not even a 

vilion. The corn exhibit here is particu- 

arly full, and the Illinois Central has sent a 
fine display of native woods. A pyramid of 
coal contrasts prettily with one of salt near 
by, and a large exhibit of seeds is sent by a 
rominent Chicago firm. A pretty thing 
ere is a child’s cradle made entirely of arti- 
ficial flowers on wire, furnished by a milli- 
_ house in Chicago. 
he Ottawa High School sends its cabinet 
of Indian and mound-builders’ relics, the 
Aurora public schools are represented by 
drawings, etc., and Champaign Industrial 
University comes nobly to the front with fine 
specimens of the a of its students, and 
curiosities from the college cabinets. 
M. W. P. 


NEw ORLEANS, First mo. 16th, 1885. 





STUDYING IN GERMANY. 


The tangible influence of Continental Eu- 
rope, and especially of Germany, upon our 
thought and life, our education, habits, and 
morals, is perhaps greater than we are wont 
to t or appreciate. This is in part due 
to the annual transfer of large sections of the 
German population to our shores and their 
absorption into our social system ; but it is 
owing still more to the migration of Americans 
to Germany, where they come in contact with 
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institutions that seem usually to impress them 
favorably. We often find ourselves speaking, 
with some chagrin at our own achievement, of 
German schools, of German purity in mu- 
nicipal government, of German stability and 
efficiency in the civil service, and of the self- 
respecting modesty of German boys and girls. 
Besides the hosts of tourists who jostle each 
other on the beaten courses of travel between 
the Rhine and Vienna, there is a steadily 
growing class of Americans who visit Ger- 
many to spend from one to five years in study. 
The American students at the great Ger- 
man universities now outnumber those from 
any non-German nation of Europe; and their 
number is greater than that of all other non- 
continental states together. -We may divide 
the American students in Germany into two 
classes : 1. Boys and girls sent or accompanied 
thither to get their preliminary education, 
and ranging in age from twelve to twenty 
years. These should be subdivided into—first, 
special students of music; and, second, stud- 
ents of such branches as are taught in our 
high-schools. 2. Young men, usually gradu- 
ates of college, who wish to push their 
studies in special departments. Among the 
latter are often men who have already prac- 
ticed their professions. The second class 
chiefly contains students of philology, med- 
icine, and physics or chemistry. In any case 
this residence of several years in a foreign 
country acts profoundly upon the character 
of the student, and in ways quite outside of 
his book-knowledge. 
First, let us consider those who go to pre- 
— for college, or for a profession, or it may 
,in the technical language of society, to 
“finish ;” to study with private tutors, or in 
the gymnasium, or the Realschule (real-school). 
Though many of these stuients are girls, and 
many of the objections given also hold good 
in their case, we shall confine ourselves to 
boys. Of course, no careful parent would 
permit his daughter to reside in a foreign 
country, save under judicious chaperonage ; 
no young girl should be personally subjected 
to the trials of making her own way among 
the officials and the managers of pensions in 
a German city. Some parents place their 
sons in Leipsic or Berlin, because they have 
observed that it is the thing to do; others, 
because they honestly think their children 
will profit by it—that is, more than they 
would at school, during the same time, at 
home. The fame of German schools and 
teachers may justify the latter view. In 
scope, purpose, and magnanimity, no schools 
surpass the German gymnasia and real-schools ; 
and if we take the system throughout the 
nation and set it beside our school system as 
a whole, as applied in town and country and 
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in various States, it is far superior, in all that| ceed thirty-two, and it can not be legs 
education means, to it and any other existing | twenty-seven. There are no Saturd 


system. But, after a residence of over two} days, so that the time spent in reciiadianal 


years in German cities, and after some study 
of their secondary schools, I am convinced 
that our best high-schools and academies, 
public and private, are equal to the best 
German schools. The question, however, 
whether a boy at a German school would be 
better taught in his languages and mathe- 
matics, his sciences and his history, is not 
here pertinent. Grant for the moment that 
he is better taught; is he, by his German 
training, better fitted as a man to meet the 
questions of American life, and to succeed in 
his calling in America? At the age when 
his mind is most plastic, when those impres- 


-sioms are received that are to abide by him 


longest, he is transplanted to a society whose 
salient features are in reality startlingly un- 
like those amid which he is to make his way 
in life. I shall not attempt to decide whether 
these traits and ideas are preferable to our 
own; it is enough that they are different. 
Certain it is, for instance, that a boy in Ger- 
many is made unpractical; and that is a fatal 
quality in an American boy. He is filled 
with a love of research for its own sake, not 
for the sake of its bearing upon direct prac- 
tical results. I should say that this is the 
chief quality which the boy is sure to get, 
and which will, in varying degrees, unfit him 
for the demands of his later work in any 
calling at home. He will be made imprac- 
tical and speculative. The Germans are dis- 
coverers and recorders of facts, but they are 
r at applying them. The boy also loses 

is sense of the value of time. Where all 
men, business and professional, move slowly, 
where it is the rule for the merchant, or the 
editor, to spend two hours at midday at his 
dinner and coffee, where “soon” means half 
a day, and “ at once ” an hour, the native boy 
does not suffer if he grows up in an atmos- 
phere of deliberation. But this will not do 
in Broadway. Again, German boys are over- 
worked. The American boy’s school-life is 
easy compared with the steady drill of the 
gymnasium and real-school, and he must 
compete with students who not only seem 
— against poor ventilation and poor food, 
ut are used to hard labor and short vacations, 
and he must do it in a foreign tongue. All 
gymnasium students must do work during the 
short summer vacation, requiring not less 
than one hour, and not more than two hours, 
daily. The course of the gymnasium lasts 
nine years. During the first seven years, 
there are ten hours per week of recitation in 
Latin, and, throughout the last seven years, 
six hours week of Greek. The number 
of hours of recitation per week can not ex- 


school averages five hours a day. The Jay 


permits but ten weeks of vacation in th | 


year: four weeks beginning on the 7 
Saturday in July, two weeks at Christmas, tg 
at Easter, one at Whitsuntide, and one atthe 
end of the summer semester, The 
session begins at eight o’clock, and laste eal . 
twelve, when there is a recess of one 4 
Lessons are then continued until six o’clog, 
This is the plan every day, save Saturday ang 
Wednesday, when the afternoon session jg 
omitted. Compared with the work of ap 
American high-school, this is stupendous, 
it must tend to endanger the health of 

A symptom of overwork among Germay 
boys is short-sightedness and other diseases 
the eye; this is so general that most traveler — 
note it as a national characteristic. Nobonly 
do the majority of men who have : 
glasses, but it is safe to say that a third of thé 
school-boys wear them. This is said tovbe 
due to the intricacies of the German type; — 
but r ventilation, close application,and — 
bad fighting cannot fail also to weaken the © 
eyes, and the American boy escapes noneof 
the primitiveness of German home and school 
life. 

Another loss which our typical boy suffers 
is in his Americanism. I am not fully pre ~ 
pared to say that in many respects this lea is 
not a gain, if you consider the boy as a sort — 
of ideal abstraction; but, as regards his pa- 
triotism, his working power as a force in the 
community where he is to live, and hissue — 
cess in life, it is an actual loss. Impercepti- 


bly he cores to regard the peasant, the sery- 


ant, the hand-worker, as an inferior being, — 
The sight of women helping dogs draw carta, — 


or sawing wood in the streets, soon fails t ~ 


shock him. In the larger sense he ceases to 


be a democrat; the grown man resists the — 


forces which inevitably stamp the school-boy. 


And in the narrower sense, touching manners, — 





personal habits, and speech, the boy is more 7 


markedly affected, and in ways which at 
home may lay him open to the charge of 


snobbery or pedantry. Although the rules © 


of the gymnasium forbid beer-drinkin 

smoking, and teachers are responsible for the 
observance of these rules, the very atmos 
hereof a German town is so redolent of 
~ and smoke that the boy acquires a lax- 


ness regarding these habits which makes him ~ 


out of place, and puts him at a disadvan 

in a country where public opinion calls drink - 
ing a vice and where total abstinence is poe 
sible. He learns to shrug ‘his shoulders in 
order to express the slightest doubt or inau- 
endo, and he may easily learn to eat with his 
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knife and make a noise at his soup. He will] These are some of the conditions suggested 
get methods of thought and points of view | by the first class of students abroad: What is 
| jn themselves lofty, catholic, and public-spir-| said as regards university students, who are 

- jted, which will, nevertheless, in his own| usually adults and specialists? In their case 
country, as things are, retard rather than| most of the foregoing objections do not hold ; 
advance his career. The relations of school-| in fact, the situation is nearly reversed. We 
boys, and even of men, with each other are | have no institutions which are the original 
so different from the intercourse of American | fountains of scholarship as are the German 
students, that a boy may forget how to live| Universities. The character, language, habits 
comfortably with his fellows on his return. | of the men who study in them are in a meas- 
Again, a boy, well brought up and conscien-| ure formed. From observation I should say 
tious, when placed with liberal allowances of | the average age of Americans studying in 
money in a German city, far from the restraints | German Universities is 25. A graduate of 
of home and associates, may get into ways| one of our colleges or leading academies is 
that are unmistakably vicious and immoral. | ready to get and appreciate the best that the 
This,is a danger that many parents discern | universities offer, as well as to observe and 
when it 1s too late. The young man’s posi-| weigh the political and social element in 
tion is perilous, especially when he is merely | which he moves. His vacation travel is itself 
in the hands of private tutors, and lives in a| a delight and an education. 
pension or an hotel. I have myself known The benefits of such study to men are so 
several boys who in two or three years in| well understood that to print them out more 
Leipsic and Berlin went from bad to worse—/| in detail would be needless. . . . . . . 
boys who at home in school or college would} The center of the world’s scholarship is 
never have lost their footing. In German | there, and, if a young man knows he wants 
cities there is also a certain all-pervading tone | learning there is the place to get it at its best. 
of cynicism as regards religion, taken in the]. There is, after all, no paradox in the 
stricter sense. It is not fashionable, as with | conclusion that while the boy may lose 
us, for the more intellectual people to go to| promptness, alertness, manners, fluency in 
church. Prussia is a Protestant nation; even | English, and even health, the man gains be- 
Bismarck may be “ evangelical” when occa- | sides knowledge, incentives and standards that 
sion requires, and churches and preachers are | may make him a better citizen.—H. M. K., 
not lacking. But the people whom the school- | in Popular Science Monthly. 

_boy meets are usually agnostics or liberals— 
those who admire Luther as a man detest the 
raving atheism of the social-democrats, and 
are quite respectable. These are influences 
which few parents wish their boys to meet 
before they are matured. And speak of myriad things, but seldom say 

Now, what is gained to offset these draw- | The full sweet word that lies just in our reach 
backs and dangers? We will assume that Beneath the commonplace of common speech. 

_ the pupil could attend a good school at home, | phen out of sight and out of reach they go 
and that the expenditure of foreign travel | These close familiar friends who loved us so, 
aud tuition would support him at such a/| And sitting in the shadow they have left, ‘ 


school: the only real gain is a knowledge of | Alone with loneliness, and sore bereft, 
German. He will certainly learn German. We think with vain regret of some fond word, 
But on this point bears one fact which few ee Ce ne eee 


; : ‘ heard. 
appreciate. In his residence of from one to 


five years in Germany, speaking, reading, and For weak and poor the love that we expressed 
writing little but German, the boy suffers a re a Se ee , 


a ; a : And slight the deeds he did, to those undone 
great loss in his English. This is the period | And small the service spent, to treasure won, 


when at home he is enriching his vocabulary | And undeserved the praise, for word and deed 
and forming his style by English composition | That should have overflowed the simple need. 
and the reading of English books. 1 would | pis is the cruel cross of life, to be 

not undervalue the power one wields who has | Full visioned only when the ministry 

at command a great modern language, espe- | Of death has been fulfilled, and in the place 
cially a language like the German, whose ee rn onnty space, 

or aan beauty and force, and the wealth of Give consolation for the might have been. 
whose literature, may go far to form the cul- — Selected. 
ture of any man. But, in making up a bal- 

ance for the boy whose parents wish to have 
him trained abroad, this sacrifice of the 
mother-tongue must not be ignored. 
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What silence we keep year after year 
With those who are most near to us and dear. 
We live beside each other day by day, 
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IN her experience all her friends relied, 
Heaven was her help and nature was her guide, 
— Crabbe. 
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THE LIBRARY. _ 


A Condensed Description of the Earth. By 
John Borden, of Philadelphia. 1884.—This 
is a vest-pocket Geography, of very humble 
pretensions. It will, however, answer as a 
pocket manual, containing a kind of knowl- 
edge which is often in demand and inconve- 
nient to obtain. Comparative populations, 
areas and governmental conditions, are pre- 
sented in brief paragraphs, and every portion 
of the earth is thus described. The strong, 
neat, little pamphlet, of 28 pages, is indexed, 
and is offered for 25 cents. 

It is sold at Friends’ Book Store, 1020 Arch 
street. 


Fifty-second Annual Report of the Managers 
of the Pennsulvania Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Blind.—The progress and condition 
of this well-known and valued institution can 
never be a matter of indifference to the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia. 

The Managers are able to give the welcome 
assurance that the progress of medical and 
surgical science has slackened the increase of 
the ratio of blindness, but the growth of pop- 
ulation in this country is probably accompa- 
nied by a growing proportion of blind per- 
sons, while the number of industries danger- 
ous to sight has multiplied. 

The education here attempted is quite com- 
prehensive, being moral, religious, intellec- 
tual, musical, gymnastic and industrial. At 
the end of last year there were in the institu- 
tion 196 blind persons, of whom 115 were 
males and 81 females. 


Programme of the Sauveur Summer School 
+ somes. at the University of Vermont.— 
is announces the tenth session of Professor 
Sauveur’s College of Languages, to be held 
between the dates of Sixth month 6th and 
Eighth month 14th. 
rofessor Sauveur announces that the pro- 
gramme of studies for the present year com- 
rises French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek, Sanscrit, Hebrew, Anglo- 
Saxon, Comparative Grammar of the Eng- 
lish Language, and the Formation of Mod- 
ern English. 

We believe the experience of students of 
languages who have been instructed and 
trained in the Sauveur system is quite favor- 
able, and that the location is one that com- 
bines nearly every advantage attainable for 
such an institution. 


The Sixteenth Annual Catalogue of Swarth- 
more College is now before us. The growth 
and general well-being of this important in- 
stitution is especially desired by the most 
judicious and thoughtful of our membership, 
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for we believe that the prosperity of our 
Church may be largely promoted by the lofty” 
tone, the thorough conscientiousness and th, 


general efficiency of our highest institution of soe 
learning. Ri 


D 
The liberal curriculum of Swa 4 ews 
the excellence of the buildings aod eal yania 
facilities provided, the efficient corpsof ip, § desce 
structors, the admirable location, and th 
watchful care of the Board of Management : 
ought to insure a large measure of the beg @ ~ 
results. We look for the indication of the. ry 


p ex 
those ' 


work of the Alma Mater in the useful lives, pictt 
the pure character, and the elevated religious T 
tone of our youth who enjoy her fostering — i 
care. a bu t 

The Alumni, now more than 150, areg Pu 
body of active, thoughtful young people upon has 
whom many high hopes may justly be based; — - 
and the Alumni are now pretty well repre . 
sented both in the instruction and the mam — - 
agement. ; e 

The number of students now in the in “ 
stitution is larger than ever before, and there _ iit 
is everything to encourage the sincere friends § a 


of Swarthmore. 


i 
Historical Collections Relating to - P 
Pa., settled 1698 by Welsh Immigrants —We 4 & 
acknowledge the receipt of this elegant and 0 
carefully written volume by our fri 
Howard M. Jenkins. Its chief value will he 
to the residents of that locality, so definitely — 
indicated by the author as eighteen miles 
from Independence Hall, west by north, ona 
ridge 400 feet above the sea, the water-shed 
that divides the drainages of the Delaware 
and Schuykill rivers. In this parallelogram 
of fruitful highland,dwell some three thousand — 
people occupying nearly 17 square miles of 
that remarkable agricultural region which 
occupies all south-eastern Pennsylvania and — 
reaches north and westward to the Blue 
Mountains and the Susquehanna River. 


To the early immigrants this region was s 
pleasant and peaceful land. No Indians 
molested them; wild beasts did not prey 
upon, pestilence did not destroy, nor famine ~ 
starve them; neither did the ravages of the 
Revolutionary struggle disturb the peaceful 
calm of Gwynedd. 

It does not appear that the first settlers — 
were priacipally Friends at the time of their 
arrival, but many among them, while nomi- 
nally members of the Church of England 
inclined to Friends. 

The minute book for the first Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting begins in 1714. Among 
the families whose names recur most fre 
quently in these annals are Jones, Evans, 
Foulke, Griffith, Humphrey, Hugh, Cad- 
wallader and Roberts. The book closes with 
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excellent index and we commend it to|and Mr. Kasson is authorized to attend as 
2, who have homes in this region. delegate with my 8. Sanford as associate 
ud'the # One excellent feature of the work is the delegate. Henry M. Stanley, the explorer, 
ion of J juno illustration of the text. was invited by the Conference ta attend and 
1} Some of the records of evil days in the | give information. 
Mon, Pfaherland before the sanctuary in Pennsyl-| Thirdly. “As the Conference is still in 
Fvania was sought, will be valued by the | session,” the report says, “no final view of 
fine B descendants of the confessors who had such | results can be given.” 
d the Phard measure at the hands of priest and} Oy the 26th of First month the following 
ment ¥, magistrates in W ales. ; resolution was passed in the Senate of the 
- ‘ Cea from old aaa a eee ee United States by a vote of yeas, 63; nays, 1. 
f the @@ary date are amusing and Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
ives, picture of those more primitive days. States has heard with indignation and pro- 


a, 
f our 


































gous Teaching and Teachers. By H.Clay Trum-| found sorrow of the attempt to destroy the 
ig pull, D. D. John D. Wattles, Philadelphia, | Houses of Parliament and other public build- 

F Publisher—This book of nearly 400 pages | ings in London and to imperil the lives of 
Tea persons, and here- 


F has lain longer awaiting recognition at our | innocent and meni 
Pe2 F hands than its merits deserve. It is intended | by expresses its horror and detestation of such 
for the use of teachers in Sabbath Schools, etc., | monstrous crimes against civilization. 


and contains very valuable thoughts and sug-| It is estimated at the Treasury Department 
tions that can be put to practical use. It is | that there will be a decrease of over $5,000,- 
from the pen of one who has had large expe-| 900 in the public debt during the present 
rience, and though some things in it are of| month. The receipts so far this month 
little value to Friends in our peculiar manner | amount to about $24,500,000 and the dis- 
of First-day school teaching, yet our teachers bursements to about $11,000,000. The receipts 
can gain much by a careful perusal of its | are Jess than for the same period of Jast year 
There is one point on which he lays|and the disbursements slightly in excess. 
stress, and that is the necessity for the | ‘The payments made this month on account of 
teacher to make a study of each individual pensions amount to $500,000, for which sum 
pil, to be able.the better to benefit him, and | warrants were issued to-day. 


uot tte bso every gun tachers| "The Post Office Appropriation Bil, a 
that “of awakening the intellect of every atten a — the ‘des f ee Com- 
individual boy.” mi _ $52,553,200 “n, a tota appropria- 
Teachers, in other than Sabbath schools, or ines ace aie omen than se 
might profit by the many illustrations given P be to $56,009,169 “Th SPCR, 
f work in the school-room. es Sea 7 
$ ee tion for the current year amounted to $49,- 
cede unk ont Beet 040,400. The bill provides that postage shall 
CURRENT EVENTS. be charged on first-class matter at theme of 
——eoaleaea=a=S=S=S$S$S<— ooo | two cents for each ounce, and second-class 
Domestic.— Washington, First month 29th. | matter at the rate of one cent per pound, 


=. 
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—The United States Senate has failed to 
ratify the Nicarauga Treaty. 


In response to the House of Representa- 
tives’ resolution of the 5th inst., calling for in- 
formation respecting the participation of the 
United States in the Congo Conference, the 
President to-day sent to the House a report 
submitted by the Secretary of State. 

First. As to the cause and modes of the 
participation. 

Second. As to the manner. 

Third. As to the result. 


The bill further provides: “ For transport- 
ing the mails of the United States in Ameri- 
can steamships between any port of the 
United States and any foreign port, or be- 
tween ports of the Atlantic and ports of the 
Pacific touching at any foreign port, an 
amount not exceeding $600,000 of the net 
revenues of the Post Office Department of the 
United States and mail matter sent to for- 
eign countries during the fiscal year next pre- 
ceding the date of the contract for said ser- 
vice. Provided; that the contract for said 
service shall be entered into by the Post- 


The Congo Conference at Berlin was held | master-General only, after legal advertise- 
to secure liberty of trade in the Basin of the | ment, with the lowest responsible bidder for a 
Congo by determining what principles and | term not exceeding four years, and at a rate 
|, laws. should limit the action of the powers | not to exceed fifty cents per mile on the trip 
i participating. each way of actual nautical miles traveled 
A The United States reserves the right to dis- | between terminal ports for each trip actually 
ea ent from the conclusions of the Conference | made.” 
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The bill also provides for the issue of a} noon from General Gordon shows) thy 
special stamp of the face value of ten cents, | position at Khartoum is by no 
which, when attached to a letter in addition | desperate as has been supposed.. Heg 
to the lawful postage, will entitle it to im- could hold out there for years... 7 


mediate delivery within the carrier limit of 
any free delivery office, or within one mile of 
the Post Office of any place containing a 
population of 4,000 or over, and when de- 


signated by the Postmaster-General as a his aiivanos xeon 


special delivery office. 


Washington, First month 30th. — The 
President to-day transmitted to the Senate 
the. response of the Secretary of the Interior 
to a Senate resolution calling for information 
im regard to the proposed opening up to settle- 
ment of certain lands in the Indian Territory 
ceded to the United States by certain Indians 
for the use of Indians and freedmen, and 
which have remained unoccupied.. The 
Secretary thinks that these lands should be 
opened to settlement, but not until the con- 
sent of the Indians is obtained. The land was 
purchased from the Creeks on the express 


| 


London, First month 30th.—Ger 
Wolseley telegraphed to-day from Kir 
General Earle’s expedition to Berber 
river route was making satisfacto 

had exchanged] 
the enemy near Birti. 


London, First month 31st.—The dj 
excitement and alarm yet continues, 3m 
ordinary precautions have been taken to 
all buildings of a sacred or historic ing 
London. It is intimated that arrange 
have been made for dynamite outragem) 
British Museum and India Office to-dg 


London, Second month 1st.—Met 
said to be captured and supplies a¢ 
Gordon. 


os 
. 
a 
"I 
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condition that it should be occupied only by | The Trustees of Bryn Mawr Colle me 


Indians or freedmen. 


late meeting, made the following addi 


Pittsburg; Pa., First month 31st, P. M.— | appointments, viz: 


The explosion of natural gas was the cause of 
a terrible disaster at Pittsburg, Pa., involving 
serious loss of life, maimings, and much 
destruction of property. The locality of the 
disaster was Thirty-fourth and Butler Streets. 


Jersey City, N. J., First month 30th.—An 
accident occurred on the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway this morning, which resulted 
in the injury of about twenty yersons and the 
destruction of over $50,000 worth of property. 
The cause of the accident was the breaking 
of a car wheel on a fast express train. 


Foreign.—Rome, First month 26th.—Ter- 
rible accounts arrive from the villages 
destroyed by the snowfall on the Italian 
Alps. It is calculated that so far as known 
300 lives have been lost through the storms. 
The troops have displayed much heroism in 
rescuing the people. 


London, First month 28th.—Intelligence 
was received at the War Office at 11 A. M. 
that General Stewart’s force is entrenched 
south of Metemneh. The dispatch also gives 
the gratifying informatiun that General 
Stewart is in communication with General 
Gordon. General Stewart’s force had several 
fights with the Arab rebels before it reached 

etemneh, and General Stewart himself is 
-badly wounded. Five of the Mahdi’s emirs 
were killed in the fights. General Lord Wol- 
seley, in a dispatch, says that Sir Charles 
Wilson has gone to Khartoum on board a 
steamer to confer with General Gordon. 

An official dispatch received in the after- 


Pliny E. Chase, LL. D., Profes 
Philosophy and Logic in Haverford @ 
to be Lecturer in Philosophy and Logit 

J. Rendel Harris, A. M., Associate 
fessor of New Testament Greek in Johng 
kins University, to be Lecturer on, 
History and Biblical Study. i 

Edward Washburn Hopkins, A. Mj® 
author of “ The Four Castes” and co 
“ Manu,” to be Associate Professor of /G 
Sanskrit, and Comparative Philology. 

Paul Shorey, Ph. D., Associate ia @ 
and Latin. Gi 

Edward H. Keiser, Ph. D., Associate 
fessor of Chemistry. , - 

Anna E, Broomall, M. D., 
Physician. of 

Anna M. Fullerton, M. D., Lecturée 
Hygiene. , 

here remain two appointments to be 
in the corps of instructors, one for Germ 
the other for Romance languages. % 

Preparations of various kinds are B 

ressed forward for the opening of the} 
i. and the prospect for students and fel 
is now very favorable.— The Student. | 


NOTICES. | 


An “Industrial Expositor” of busines#) 
cupations, and for applications, has % 
opened at the Store of Friends’ Book Asso 
tion, 1020 Arch street, which all Friend 
disposed are at liberty to avail themsely 








